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Race Relations Sunday Message 
February 10, 1935 


“For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body, being many, are one body; so also is 
Christ. For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body; 
whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free; and were all 
made to drink of one Spirit. 

“That there should be no schism in the body; but that the 
members should have the same care one for another. And 
whether one member suffereth, all the members suffer with it; 
or one member is honored, all the members rejoice with it.” 

<= NCOP Pais) E24) P3151 25,120" 

HE fundamental changes taking place in 

America today make it imperative that the 

great and good qualities of each racial group 

should be recognized and that the power of Chris- 

tian Love and Fellowship should operate to utilize 

these qualities of each group to enrich all. Moral 

and spiritual reconstruction is as greatly needed 

in relations between races in America as between 
economic classes. 

The majority white group all too often regards 
the minority—Negroes, Indians, Mexicans and 
Orientals—as inferior and ineligible to share fully 
in the wealth, culture and freedom of our society. 
On both sides of racial dividing lines there is 
habitual failure to recognize the cultural, moral 
and spiritual values. Especially is this true in the 
relations of white and Negro people, the two 
largest and most widely divergent elements in our 
population. 

This mutual failure to recognize worth retards 
the exchange of values and prevents co-operation 
by which all would be enriched. It leads the 
stronger to deny a fair sharing of work with the 
weaker group in days of unemployment. It fur- 
ther restricts the awards of economic wealth in 
times of prosperity. It places barriers in the way 
of participation in the political, educational and 
cultural advantages which should be available to 
all. It excludes the so-called inferior groups from 
full participation in the democratic processes with 
their assumed superiors. It prevents both minor- 
ity and the majority races from making valuable 
contributions to a common culture. The sacred- 
ness of human personalities, of whatever race or 
color, and their equality before God and the law 


are flouted when lynchers and mobs deny the 
majesty of the law and outrage Christian con- 
science and the spirit of the Gospel. Both 
industry and organized labor by many measures 
now promoted for the advancement of their re- 
spective interests have either openly or tacitly set 
up barriers based on race or color. The churches 
themselves have divided along color lines. 

Scientific discoveries and mechanical inventions, 
such as the telephone, telegraph, radio, railroads, 
automobiles, aeroplanes, and other instruments of 
communication, have given America unusual 
means for promoting friendliness. All sections 
of the nation with their polyglot populations have 
thus been drawn into a neighborhood. America 
cannot escape the obligation to make of her peo- 
ples a brotherhood. American religious and phil- 
anthropic missions to foreign lands and efforts 
for international goodwill abroad are pivoted upon 
interracial attitudes. 

The churches of America must face reality and 
recognize the friction, unfriendliness and race 
prejudice so evident in the relations between racial 
groups. Our profession of ideals of justice and . 
goodwill must be made effective by positive acts. 
If we talk brotherhood, we must act brotherly ; if 
we profess interracial goodwill we must live it. 

How may we make progress toward these 
ideals ? 

Every church member by word and deed should 
stand against lynching and mobs. He should help 
to secure local and national laws and enforcement 
of them by fearless officials to the end that every 
human being shall be inviolate in his person and 
his property. 

Every church member can do his part to remove 
the unfairness which color prejudice entails in 
securing employment, in opportunities for train- 
ing and in the rights of tenure and advancement. 

In the color discriminations now so evident in 
recovery programs and procedures in both indus- 
try and agriculture, churchmen have a clarion call 
to work for justice and fair play. 

Every church has an obligation to express with- 
in its own membership full fellowship and friendly 
treatment of persons of minority racial groups. 
All the members of the body are one in Christ. 


Race Relations Sunday, February 10, 1935 


Suggestions for Church Service 


I. Cats To WorsHIP 


“The Lord is in His holy temple; let all the earth 
keep silence before Him.” 


“Enter into His gates with thanksgiving 
And into His courts with praise.” 


“God is Spirit; 

And they that worship Him, must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth, 

For the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” 


“Search me, O God, and know my heart; try me and 
know my thoughts; 

And see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting.” 


“O send out Thy light and Thy truth; let them lead 


me; 
Let them bring me unto Thy holy hill, and to Thy 
Tabernacles.” 


II. Invocation—Let us pray 


“O God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our 
only Saviour, the Prince of Peace; give us grace 
seriously to lay to heart the great dangers we are 
in by our unhappy divisions. Take away from us all 
hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else may 
hinder us from godly union and concord; that as 
there is but one body, and one Spirit, and one hope 
of our calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of us all, so we may henceforth be 
all of one heart, and of one soul, united in one 
holy head of truth and peace, of faith and charity, 
and may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
Thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


III. Psarter (To be read responsively) 
Psalms 67 or 37. 1-9 


IV. Hymns 
Selected Spirttuals: 

“Listen to the Lambs,” Dett 

“Deep River,” Burletgh 

“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 

“Lord, I want to Be a Christian” 

“Go Down, Moses” 

“All God’s Chillun Got Shoes” 

“Lift Every Voice and Sing” (Negro anthem) may 
be sung by chorus 


Other Hymns: 


“When Wilt Thou Save Thy People,” Elliott 
“In Christ There Is No East or West,” John Oxen- 


ham 

“God of Our Fathers” (National Hymn), Daniel G. 
Roberts 

“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life,” Frank 
Mason North 

“OQ Beautiful, for Spacious Skies” 

“These Things Shall Be, a Loftier Race” 

“At Length There Dawns a More Glorious Day” 


It is suggested that choirs in towns and in dis- 
tricts of cities, including those of Negro congrega- 
tions, may unite in a Festival of Hymns and Spir- 
ituals, with brief expositions by one or more pas- 
tors or choir directors. 


V. Lrrany (Minister and People) 


Minister: How good and how pleasant it is for broth- 
ers to dwell together in unity. It is like 
the precious ointment upon the head. It is 
like the dew of Hermon, or the dew upon 
the mountains of Lebanon, giving fragrance, 
and refreshment, and the blessings of God 
forevermore. 


God hath made of one blood all nations 
and people to dwell on the earth. 

People: Make real unto us, O God, that all men are 
brothers, through our divine brother, Christ 
Jesus. 

Minister: There is no difference between Jew and 
Greek, male or female, bond or free. 

People: Make real unto us, O God, that all men are 
brothers, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Minster: This is the message that ye heard from the 
beginning, that we should love one an- 
other. 

People: Make real unto us, O God, that all men are 
brothers. 

Minister: He that loveth God shall love his brother 
also. 

People: Make real unto us, O God, that all men are 
brothers. 

Minister: He who loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen? 

People: Make real unto us, O God, that all men are 
brothers. 

Minister: Do ye unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you. 

People: Make real unto us, O God, that all men are 
brothers. 


Minister: Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me. 

People: Make real unto us, O God, that all men are 
brothers, through our divine brother, Christ 
Jesus. 


Minister: Go ye into all the world and preach this my 
gospel to every man and to all nations. 


People: Teach us anew, our Father, that all people 
at home and in all the world, of every race, 
creed, and color are our brothers for whom 
Christ died. Amen. 


VI. Prayers (It is suggested that along with free 


prayer one or more of these appropriate prayers 
may be used.) 


“OQ God, our refuge and strength, who ordereth 
all things in heaven and earth; look down with Thy 
mercy upon us as a nation. Pour out upon us 
and upon all the people of this land, the spirit of 
grace and supplication, and join us together in 
piety, loyalty, and brotherly love. Direct the coun- 
sels and strengthen the hands of all in authority for 
the repression of crime and outrage, the main- 
tenance of order and law, and of public peace and 
safety; so that, leading quiet lives in all godliness 
and honesty, we may be Thy people, and Thou 
mayest vouchsafe to be our God, and that we may 
bless and glorify Thee, our Defender and Deliverer, 
our Leader and Guide, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


“O Lord, grant to us so to love Thee with all our 
heart, with all our mind, and all our soul, and our 
neighbor for Thy sake; that the grace of charity 
and brotherly love may dwell in us, and all envy, 
harshness, and ill-will may die in us. Fill our hearts 
with feelings of love, kindness, and compassion, 
toward men of every race, so that, by constantly 
rejoicing in the happiness and good success of others, 
by sympathizing with them in their sorrows, and 
putting away all harsh judgments and envious 
thoughts, we may follow Thee, who art Thyself the 
true and perfect Love; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


Prayer for the Brotherhood of Men 


“O Father of infinite love, who hast compassion 
on all men because they are the offspring of Thy 
Heart, made in Thine image, grant Thy rich bless- 
ing upon all Thy children in every land. Help them 
to realize Thy living presence and fill them with 
the spirit of loyalty and love to Thee. As they 
have the same heavenly Father, the same Saviour 
and Master, and are beckoned to the same heavenly 
home, may they live together in sympathy and 
helpfulness. In warm fraternity may each seek the 


welfare and happiness of all. Make the whole 
world one great family, filled with the spirit of 
loving service. Bind all races and peoples together 
in cordial sympathy, and grant that throughout the 
wide world the brotherhood of man may be fully 
realized in the coming of Thy kingdom; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


Prayer for Justice and Brotherhood 


“OQ Christ, Thou hast bidden us pray for the 
coming of Thy Father’s kingdom, in which His 
righteous will shall be done on earth. We have 
treasured Thy words, but we have forgotten their 
meaning, and Thy great hope has grown dim in 
Thy Church. As we have mastered Nature that 
we might gain wealth, help us now to master the 
social relations of mankind that we may gain 
justice and a world of brothers. For what shall 
it profit our nation if it gain in numbers and 
riches, and lose the sense of the living God and the 
joy of human brotherhood? 

“Make us determined to live by truth and not by 
lies; to found our common life on the eternal 
foundations of righteousness and love, and no 
longer to prop the tottering house of wrong by 
legalized cruelty and force. Help us to make the 
welfare of all the supreme law of our land, that 
so our commonwealth may be built strong and 
secure on the love of all its citizens. Show Thy 
erring children at last the way to the City of Love, 
and fulfill the longings of the prophets of human- 
ity. Our Master, once more we make Thy faith 
our prayers; Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done, 
on earth. Amen.” 


Prayer for Courts of Justice 


“Almighty God, who sitteth in the throne judg- 
ing right, we humbly beseech Thee to bless the 
courts of justice and the magistrates in all this 
land; and give unto them the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding that they may discern the truth, and 
impartially administer the law, without regard to 
race, color, or condition, in the fear of Thee alone; 
through Him who shall come to be our judge, Thy 
Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


VII. ScrrerurRE SELECTIONS 


Luke Io. 25-37 Philemon 1-20 
Psalms 15-67 1 Corinthians 13 
Isaiah 56. 1-8 Acts 17. 22-28 


Acts 2. I-II Job 31. 16-22 


Race Relations Sunday, February 10, 1935 


Suggested Program for the Women’s 
Society 
HAVE DONE WITH LESSER THINGS 


Prelude: America the Beautiful. 


Leader: 


“Rise up, O men of God! Have done with lesser 
things, 

Give heart and soul and mind and strength to serve 
the King of Kings. 

Rise up, O men of God! His kingdom tarries long; 

Bring in the day of brotherhood and end the night 
of wrong.” 


Scripture: 
Phil. 3. 8-14. 
Leader: 


That we may know the will of God as revealed in 
the teaching of Jesus; that we may accept without 
reservations his basic principle of the sacredness of 
personality. 


Group: 


We beseech Thee, our Father, to cleanse our 
hearts and fortify our purposes. 


Leader: 


“What care I for caste or creed? 

It is the deed, it is the deed; 

What for class or what for clan? 
It is the man, it is the man. 

What care I for robe or stole? 

It is the soul, it is the soul; 

What for crown, or what for crest? 
It is the faith, it is the hope, 

It is the struggle up the slope, 

It is the brain and eye to see, 

One God and one humanity.”—Robert Loveman. 


Discussion Period: (One or more of the following lines 
of thought may be developed) 


The World Problem of Race: Discuss it as a problem 
that has come down the ages from pre-Christian 
days. 

Show how race feeling varies in the United States 
with reference to geography, races and nationalities: 
the Jew in cities and industries, Orientals on the 
Pacific Coast, the migrant Mexican, the migration 
of the Negro, etc. 


Make plain the presence of the problem in India, 
China, South Africa. 


Emphasize the inconsistency of resentment on the 


part of Americans against Hitler’s attempt to estab- 
lish a racially pure Aryan state in Germany, etc. 


Tie the problem into that of home and world 
missions. 


What Is Wrong With Our Thinking? 
Describe common fallacies of thought: 


(1) That God cursed a race of men; (2) that 
any individual has the right to define limits of life 
for another; (3) that there is one superior race. 


_ Present facts to show that every race has proved 
itself potentially great, that all races and nations 
are mutually dependent, etc. 


What Are God’s Words About Race Relations? 


All men created in His image—Gen 1. 27; Col. 
3. IO-II. 

All have one heavenly father—Malachi 2. ro. 

God will hold us to an accounting as brothers.— 
Job. 31. 13-15. ; 

The words of Jesus—Mark 9. 42; Mark 12. 31; 
Matt. 5. 21-22. 

The words of Paul—Acts 17. 24-26; Romans 
13.8: 
The words of Peter.—Acts 10-28. 


What Am I Willing to Do to Bring in the Day of 

Brotherhood? 

Am I willing to pray daily that prejudice be 
weeded from my heart? 

Am I willing to train my child away from racial 
hate and in friendly racial attitudes? 

Am I willing to welcome into my church other 
racial groups? 

Am I willing to demonstrate in my daily life 
more than intellectual assent to the New Testament 
teaching of brotherhood? 

Am I willing to learn? (See reading lists.) 


Leader: 

In the knowledge that the missionary program of 
the church is discredited abroad by such non-Chris- 
tian activities as the Ku Klux Klan, by the un- 
American practice of injustices to weaker races and 
minority groups, by the prostitution of law and civil 
government through lynchings, by all discrimina- 
tions based merely upon color of race, 


Group: 

We pledge ourselves to dedicate our minds and 
hearts to the development of a better structure of 
human society based upon the common rights of 
humanity; equality of opportunity, equal rights 
before the law; the decent environing of all groups: 
the right as sons of God to live the abundant life. 


Song: 
“O beautiful my Country, be thine a nobler care.” 


Benediction. 


Race Relations Sunday, February 10, 1935 


Suggestions for Building a Program 
on Race Relations 


For Young People and Students 


THE PREPARATIONS: 


a. Plan that your meeting be a real inter-racial one 
by inviting the young people’s group from a neighbor- 
ing minority group church to join you. 

b. Appoint one or two representatives from your 
group to meet with one or two representatives from the 
other group to prepare the committee report that is to 
appear on the program and to make all arrangements 
for this meeting. 

c. See that the chorus is formed of members from 
each group, and that the six Scripture portions to be 
read from the audience are assigned to members of each 
group. 

d. The committee report to be brought in at the close 
of the program should suggest that these inter-racial 
meetings become regular parts of the activities of both 
groups, that they be held once (or twice or however 
many times the committee decides) a year, that a 
standing committee for arrangements be set up, that 
objectives be selected as a basis for co-operation and 
that these objectives form the program for the next 
meeting. 

e. If it is impossible for this meeting to be carried 
out as a real inter-racial one, the committee should sug- 
gest that such a meeting be held or should select some 
other step toward race relations activity and practice 
or study. 


THE PROGRAM: 


Chorus: “O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go” 
(let the first line of each verse be sung as a solo by 
baritone or alto voice, and all the chorus come in 
on the remaining lines of the verse). 

While the chorus continues to hum the tune of 
this hymn (no piano accompaniment), some one 
reads with a clear voice, slowly, that old, ever fresh 
chapter, 1 Corinthians 13, using the word “love” 
rather than “charity.” 

Leader (Reads): “Then Peter opened his mouth, 
and said, ‘Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons; but in every nation he that 


feareth Him and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with Him.’” 


From the audience six persons rise and repeat 
clearly the following six verses in given order: 

Isaiah 56. 7: “Thus saith the Lord: For my house 
shall be called a house of prayer for all peoples.” 


Matthew 22. 37-40: “And Jesus said unto him, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the great and first commandment. 
And a second like unto it is this, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two command- 
ments hangeth the whole law and the prophets.’ ” 


I John 2. 9, 10: “He that saith he is in the light 
and hateth his brother, is in darkness even until 
now. He that loveth his brother abideth in the 
light, and there is no occasion of stumbling in him.” 


Galatians 5. 22, 23, 25: “But the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control; 
against such there is no law. If we live by the 
Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk.” 


Romans 12. 9, 10: “Let love be without hypocrisy. 
In love of the brethren be tenderly affectioned one 
to another; in honor preferring one another.” 


John 13. 35: “By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 


Hymn: “Christ of the Upward Way” 


PRAYER: “Father of life, let Thy love flow out to all 
the world. Make us Thy channels. If there be any 
stoppage in us that prevents our use for this pur- 
pose of Thine, remove it even if we cry in pain 
to stay Thy hand. Let there be no hindering in us 
of that which alone will bring healing to mankind. 
Flow through us to the increase of Thy glory in 
the songs of the people. Flow through us until 
there is only love in our every word and thought 
and deed. Amen.” 


DRAMATIZATION 


Dramatize the following scene at a box office at 
the beginning of a concert. Do not let it run over 
ten minutes. 

At the right back of stage, facing audience, is 
ticket window. At left side, front, is door into 
auditorium. At left center is large sign. 


JOHN MOORE 
NEGRO BARITONE 


Chorus will 
assist in spirituals 
(date) 


The murmur of an audience settling in anticipation of 
an evening’s enjoyment comes through door from audi- 
torium. A mother and daughter rush in from street. 
In mother’s haste to get to ticket window she bumps 
into Negro couple as she is fumbling in her pocketbook 
without looking where she is going. She is about to beg 
pardon, sees they are Negroes, draws herself up icily, 
sweeps by to ticket window. They go quietly on into 
auditorium. 

Mother and daughter rush into auditorium with a few 
belated stragglers following them. Suddenly mother 


and daughter come out precipitately, and we learn that 
Negroes have seats next to hers. What are things com- 
ing to! outrageous, etc., where’s the management? Have 
those people removed at once. Manager is sorry but 
nothing can be done, no provisions for segregation. 
Come, come, says the mother, she'll see that her hus- 
band withdraws his support as patron to this concert 
series if nothing is done. Manager full of consterna- 
tion when he learns she is patron’s wife. Hastily sends 
usher in to tell Negroes they hold wrong tickets, were 
sold other seats, mistake at window. Tries to calm 
mother. Usher comes out reports that the Negro will 
not give up his ticket stubs but showed usher they were 
correct, added that his brother, who is giving the con- 
cert, gave them to him as complimentary tickets. Man- 
ager, upset, is about to send usher in to say he will give 
Negro couple “preferred seat” elsewhere when two 
young people who came out of auditorium with mother 
and daughter and have observed all, interfere. They are 
Christian young people, go to same church as woman 
and daughter, point out that she has bought tickets in 
admiration and recognition of a great artist, should be 
honored to sit by his relatives. Demand justice for 
the Negro, say that if it is not done they will inform 
the audience what is going on and will call for the church 
young people’s group, here in a body because they are 
studying the Negro in America, to come out in protest 
(or to stand in their seats until the Negroes are given 
their seats back). Sounds of clapping come from the 
door, as if concert singer had appeared. Disconcerted 
by the earnestness of the young people, the mother hesi- 
tates, the clapping piques her curiosity which gets the 
better of her “social taboos” as it is reinforced by fear 
of public condemnation. She goes in, young people fol- 
low her. From the ticket window comes a voice: “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.” 


Curtain 
DISCUSSION 


The main issue to be kept in mind is “the effectiveness 
of our Christian practice in the light of the ideals to 
which being Christians commits us.” The subject of 
study is race relations. 

1. The group will first consider the common humanity 
of many, © 

“The race problem is a human problem. Until we 
think of all citizens as human beings, with human rights, 
human interests, and human possibilities; until we insist 
on equality of opportunity, equality before the law, 
equal sanitary provisions, equal protection of persons 
and property . . . until we become conscious of a 
human brotherhood and cease to exploit the weak we 
are not even in sight of our goal.”—Dr. J. L. Kesler, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

Is there any specific value in being a white American 
that there is not in being any other color or nationality? 
Should not the fact of common humanity form the basis 


of relationships and actions and understandings rather 
than the secondary facts of race and nationality? 

2. The group will then consider the evidence that 
Christian practice in general does not operate today 
upon the basis of this common humanity of man. 

When week-day schools of religious education were 
established in a northern city arrangements were made 
for the children to attend the church school of the dis- 
trict where they lived. When some Negro children 
applied to the one in their district, an exclusive “white” 
church, they were refused admission. 

Is it then true, as asserted by observers, that the vital- 
ity of the Christian ideal and the power of the Christian 
impulse have died out and have no power to affect the 
conditions of life today? If not, where is the weakness? 
Why is there such a gap between the Christian ideals 
and Christian living? 

3. The group will then consider how Christian prac- 
tice in race relations can be made more effective today, 
considering not only what is to be done but from what 
source the will to do it may be strengthened. Since 
it has been shown that disconnected theory and action 
have weakened the effectiveness of Christianity in the 
modern world, decide what might be done by the group 
and its individuals to correct that condition as regards 
Christian race relations. In the light of the verses read 
during the worship service, which gave the Christian 
point of view on race relations and pointed out the 
motivating power for Christian living, discuss the fol- 
lowing : 

Is the Negro entitled to equal pay for equal work? 
To the same educational and recreational oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by any citizen? 


What are the conditions in our community re- 
garding: Negro housing? Opportunities for work? 
Wages under the Code? Cost of living? The 
Negro as a strike-breaker? Health and recreation? 


4. The group will then consider the following sug- 
gestions for action: Work to remove the Negro wage 
differential. Urge that Negroes be given a fair share 
of jobs on public works. Seek justice for Negroes in 
relation to admission to parks, schools, hospitals. Work 
to break down the Jim Crow system. 


COMMITTEE REPORT 


Aut Since: “We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder,” led by 
chorus. 


Prayer: The Lord’s Prayer, in unison. 


BENEDICTION 


“Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think according 
to the power that worketh in us, according to the 
love that compasseth wisdom and understanding, 
unto Him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end. Amen.” 
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Programs With Children 


Suggestions for a Worship Service: The Council of 
Women for Home Missions, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York, N. Y., has prepared two helpful chil- 
dren’s services showing interracial brotherhood. 
These may be secured for 50 cents a hundred, lower 
prices for quantity orders. The following selections 
have been taken from one of these services: 


Processional: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee.” 


Call to Worship by Leader: 


Shepherd of tender youth, 
Guiding in love and truth 
Through devious ways: 
Christ, our triumphant King, 
We come Thy name to sing, 
And here our children bring, 
To shout Thy praise. 


Hymn: “The World Children for Jesus’—or “The 
World, Dear Lord, Is Very Large.” 


Leader: “Let us not forget, O God, that many of your 
black children, our brothers, work long hours in 
the cotton fields and mills while we are at school 
and play.” 

Children: “Father, help us to remember these our 
brothers.” 


' Leader: “Let us not forget, O God, that many of your 
brown children, our brothers, live on less than three 
cents a day while some of us have more than we 
need.” 


Children: “Father, help us to remember these our 
brothers.” 


Leader: “Let us not forget, O God, that many of your 
yellow children, our brothers, suffer pain, disease, 
and want; with no one to help them, while many 
care for us.” 


Children: “Father, help us to remember these our 
brothers.” 


Leader: “Let us not forget, O God, that many of your 
red children, our brothers, suffer poverty and 
neglect because of our unjust treatment.” 


Children: “Father, help us to remember these our 
brothers.” 


Leader: “O Father, help us to put ourselves in the place 
of others, to understand how they must feel and to 
do to them as we would like to have them do to us 
if we were in their places.” 


Children: “Hear our prayer, O God.” 
(All) AMEN 


One of the problems in giving education in race rela- 
tions in the church school is that it is so often far 
removed from reality. Bruno Lasker, author of “Race 
Attitudes in Children,’ rightly says that “verbal teach- 
ing of interracial friendships without personal association 
in any form rarely is of much value.” On the other 
hand, it is important that intentional creation of inter- 
racial contacts should be so skilfully done that it does 
not seem forced and artificial. Most of the projects 
here described were undertaken by the religious educa- 
tors of one city as part of a continuing program, the 
results of which are being felt not only in the church 
schools but in the life of the community. 


Race Relations in the Church Schools of X— 


There was need for trained Negro church-school 
teachers. The community church vacation school, which 
up to that time had had white members only, became a 
laboratory school and Negroes as well as white teachers 
were trained. White children had Negroes as leaders. 
They grew to love and respect the Negroes. They 
thought of them not as Negroes but as personalities. 
One day a group of boys and girls were walking home 
from the playground with one of the Negro teachers. 
As they passed a public school one girl said to another, 
“T just hate this school! There’s so many niggers here 
and they always fight!” Then she remembered Mr. 
Howard was a Negro. He might be hurt. Nothing was 
said for a time. Then Mr. Howard said, “Some Negro 
boys and girls do get into trouble. Some fight; others 
don’t. They fight not because they are Negroes, but for 
the same reasons other boys and girls do. Someone has 
said something mean about them, or their families, or 
their race and they think fighting will help. Or they 
like the feeling of power they get when they fight. It 
may be the one thing the boy or girl really does well 
and no one has ever helped him understand how to give 
something of value to the group so that a better kind 
of thrill will be his. Boys and girls do not fight because 
they are black, or white, or yellow! They fight because 
something in life makes them want to hit and they think 
they’ll get something from life if they do.” 

The children reported this incident to the supervisor. 
She brought it up at staff meeting—a Negro-white staff 
meeting. Material and activities were outlined. Such 
incidents as Countee Cullen’s “Once in Baltimore” and 
that recorded in chapters 4 and 5 of Dorothy Canfield 


Fisher’s “The Bent Twig” were used. A worship serv- 
ice was planned which included James Weldon Johnson’s 
“The Creation’ as well as the story of the creation as 
found in the second chapter of Genesis in the Moffatt 
translation. A Negro speaker described the environ- 
mental factors which influence behavior—how hard it is 
to study if you haven’t a room or desk of your own, 
what kind of houses many Negroes have to live in, 
what happens to people who are afraid of not having a 
job. A school principal told stories of good and bad 
adjustments among children both Negro and white. He 
helped the children to a larger understanding when he 
asked what would happen to them had they been the 
Negro or white children in his kindergarten when a 
white mother had said, so that all could hear, “I don’t 
want my child in a room with niggers!” 

Another project was the furnishing of a kindergarten 
room for a neighboring church. The request came from 
a mutual friend of the two churches. Together the 
Negro and white boys and girls worked and planned. 
One group was to paint the walls; the other, to make 
curtains. One group was to mend and paint chairs; the 
other, to clean the debris from the room. Selecting 
books and pictures for a kindergarten group called for 
careful consideration of what religious education meant 
to a kindergarten child and for visits to good church- 
school kindergartens. The selection of the Negro and 
white dolls who were to ride side by side in the doll 
buggy presented problems. “We don’t want a mammy 
doll,” they agreed. But few stores carried any other. 
“Why don’t you?” the children asked one clerk. “We 
don’t want Negro customers,” was the reply. ‘Oh-h-h,” 
said the children. And when they did find a store which 
carried such a doll as they wished, and when they found 
that Negroes could eat in the restaurant there too, they 
wrote a letter to the manager praising the store. 

Cases of discrimination came up so frequently that 
one of them finally said, “Let’s find out why people treat 
Negroes like that.’ A problem which soon included 
“what happens to a community when one group is treated 
unfairly.” Much subject matter was introduced; trips 
and excursions arranged to centers where Negro achieve- 
ment could be seen. Personal contact with Negro lead- 
ers arranged; history of attitudes in the United States 
from the time Negro slavery was introduced to our 
present day was considered. A play showing how chil- 
dren form their opinion about others was written and 
the force of the emotional stress of biased home, school, 
church or community groups emphasized. The ideal of a 
Kingdom of Love where men and women lived and acted 
as sons and daughters of one Father—God—forced cer- 
tain conclusions about how un-Christian was some home, 
school, church or community behavior. The study ended 
with a service of worship and dedication of the new 
room and Negro and white children took part. 

The Negro doll did his duty as a teacher. He went 
with the white dolls to the kindergarten children’s play 


church; his house was next door to the church when 
their village was made; he always had a place at the 
table at their tea parties. “He has a Negro father and 
mother, hasn’t he?’ was the question of one child, and 
the story of Jesus and his dream of a family of God 
was told. <A story of how hard some fathers and 
mothers found it in our world to help their boys and 
girls live good lives was also told. Negro visitors were 
frequent and the hope was expressed that some day 
Negro parents who were interested in the type of edu- 
cation the church-school group was doing would send 
their children. 

As a result of this type of activity in one church school 
over a period of seven years, a group of seventh- and 
eighth-grade boys and girls demanded that their public 
school social science class give attention to Negro-white 
relationship as one of the factors in our United States 
history. The school principal, the teacher, the children 
and the religious educator worked together. The 
church-school children invited Negro friends from the 
church contact to the school. The promise of a quite 
fundamental change in attitude for a whole public- 
school group was the reward. 


Other Illustrations 


When a Japanese woman was invited to speak to the 
primary department of a church school the pupils were 
told ahead of time that she was coming and that she 
had two children near their own ages. Without sug- 
gestion on the part of the teacher the pupils asked 
that her children be invited to come with her. When 
the day arrived several of the children brought treasures 
from home for the guests to enjoy. The Japanese chil- 
dren entered into the spirit of the welcome and all had 
such a happy hour that the parting time came with 
great reluctance on both sides. 

At Christmas time the younger children in a church 
school entertained the Mexican children of a nearby 
colony, making presents of gay paper and designing and 
coloring cards for each guest. The Mexican children 
brought a gift from their own country—a woven straw 
animal, which became a highly prized possession of the 
school. The following spring the Mexican children 
entertained the church school, the groups exchanging 
May baskets which they had made and filled with 
flowers. An even better time was had on this occasion 
for the children were already acquainted. 


Race Relations Sunday, February 10, 1935 


DATA FOR SPEAKERS 


The contacts of American Indians, Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipinos, Mexicans, and American Negroes with the 
white inhabitants have produced ‘great problems in 
America throughout the greater part of its history. 
The churches through their mission boards and other 
agencies have tried to deal with these problems in vari- 
ous ways. Such organizations as the Federal Council 
of Churches, the Home Missions Council and the Council 
of Women for Home Missions, the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, and other arms 
of the churches have developed extensive programs of 
co-operative work in race relations. Speakers may 
secure material by writing to these organizations. The 
following references on general race relations are recom- 
mended: 


Blind Spots, Leiper, Henry S., Missionary Education 
Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.,, 1929. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60c. 

Racial Factors in American Industry, Feldman, Her- 
man, Harper Brothers, N. Y. C., 1931, $3.00. 
Social Attitudes, Young, Kimball (editor), Henry 

Holy Cop Noy); C2. 1631;' $2.00: 


NEGRO AMERICANS 


In 1930 the Negro population of the United States 
comprised nearly twelve millions or about one-tenth of 
the total population. Nearly four-fifths live in the 
Southern states and about one-fifth in the North and 
West. Nearly five millions of these people are ordi- 
narily gainfully employed. In 1930 about two millions 
were on farms, 232,000 being farm owners; about one 
million and a half not employed on farms are in indus- 
trial employment mainly in unskilled labor; about one 
million and a half are in domestic and personal service 
and about 420,000, or 16.8 per cent, were engaged in 
business, the professions, skilled or semi-skilled trades. 

Large numbers of Negroes have migrated from the 
rural districts to urban centers, North and South, and 
from the South to Northern and Western cities during 
the past twenty years. Between 1920 and 1930 more 
than a million moved from Southern rural districts, 
about 650,000 going to Southern cities and about one- 
half million to Northern cities. A recent study of rural 
life in Virginia reports that large numbers of younger 
people are only waiting for recovery from the depres- 
sion to move from their rural districts to towns and 
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cies. These migrations are partly because of adverse 
economic conditions and isolation on farms, partly for 
the attractions of educational, recreational, and commer- 
cial centers. 

In education, the Negro has made remarkable progress 
since 1866, illiteracy being reduced from about go per 
cent to less than 16 per cent. In 1930 there were over 
2,200,000 children in public schools; over 20,000 young 
people in colleges and normal schools; there were about 
56,000 teachers, professors, and school officials; about 
2,000 are graduated every year from institutions above 
high school. 

Negro family life has shown continued improvement 
measured by the best American standards in spite of the 
ordeals of slavery, Civil War, poverty, ignorance and 
other vicissitudes of American life. Home ownership 
has increased since Emancipation, and in 1930 numbered 
about 750,000 homes. Some of this advanced ground 
has been lost during the depression of the past four 
years. The Negro church as a center of worship, a place 
of social education, and as a means of social control 
and direction has played an outstanding part in develop- 
ment of the people. It is the one institution which they 
control and which has their largest loyalty and support. 
The census estimated that in 1926 there were 42,585 
churches with a membership of 5,200,000; 36,000 Sunday 
Schools with 2,150,000 pupils. Many of these, of course, 
are small and weak but the people cling to them. Most 
of these churches also have only a limited program. One 
of the great needs is a better trained leadership and a 
more inclusive community program for serving the 
masses of the people through this their main community 
organization. 

Other evidences of progress among Negroes are 
illustrated by the following: United States Patent Office 
records more than fifteen hundred patent rights issued 
to Negroes. One of these inventions was a machine for 
attaching the last to shoes. It laid the foundation for 
mass production in the shoe industry. Elijah McCoy, a 
Negro, invented a device for lubricating revolving 
machinery that has been used all over the world. A 
Negro is credited with the invention of ice-cream; and 
Eli Whitney is said to have obtained his idea of the 
cotton gin from a Negro slave. George W. Carver, of 
Tuskegee, has produced hundreds of by-products from 
peanuts and sweet potatoes. In music, Negro spirituals 
and Negro jazz creations have been sung and played in 
almost every land. The spirituals have been called the 
only original American music. During the past year 
the Guggenheim Award in music composition was 
granted to William Grant Still, a Negro native of Mis- 
sissippi who has arranged the music for several Broad- 
way shows and radio orchestras. Columbia University 
granted a fellowship for the third time for musical com- 
position to Edward H. Margetson, composer, a native 
of St. Kitts, B. W. I. Marian Anderson, contralto, of 
Philadelphia, toured Scandinavia in 1933 and is still 
singing in Europe. For the first time the National Sym- 
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phony Orchestra at Washington appeared with a Negro 
soloist when Roy Tibbs, director of Howard University 
School of Music, played the Schumann Concerto. The 
Westminster Choir School has some Negro members. 
Harry T. Burleigh, composer and preserver of Negro 
themes, completed forty years as baritone soloist at St. 
George’s Church, New York City. Caterina Yarboro, 
first Negro woman to be presented in grand opera in 
America in 1933. Radio performers include the South- 
ernaires, Negro male quartette; Otis Holley, Etta 
Moten, sopranos, on regular commercial hours; Thomas 
Waller, organist and pianist for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. Among the most popular jazz bands over 
the radio today are those of Duke Ellington and Noble 
Sissle. Increasingly Negro talent in the dramatic field 
is being recognized as seen in such plays as “They Shall 
Not Die,” and “Stevedore,’ which comprised interracial 
casts. The Broadway hit, “As Thousands Cheer,” stars 
Ethel Waters, Negro actress. “Green Pastures,” in its 
fifth year, completed 1,492 performances when it re- 
opened on October first in Norfolk, Virginia, for an- 
other season. Outstanding among the newer art group 
are Elmer Campbell, cartoonist, who illustrates for “The 
New Yorker” and “Esquire”; also Richard Barthé, 
sculptor, and Mabel Brooks, artist. In literature the 
short stories of Langston Hughes are appearing in “The 
American Mercury” and other widely-read magazines. 
Among new-day poets and fiction writers are Wilhelmina 
Hamlin, Sterling Brown and Zora Neale Hurston. 
Eddie Tolan and Ralph Metcalf established new world 
records in Olympic Games in 1932. Negro colleges 
have produced all-American football stars, and Negroes 
have distinguished themselves in athletics in such uni- 
versities as Michigan, Pittsburgh, California, Columbia, 
Cincinnati, and Indiana. 

The Negro population has increased for the past 
seventy years in the comparative absence of immigration 
and in spite of a high death rate. The discrimination, 
exploitation and prejudice against Negroes in America 
have shown themselves clearly during the past year and 
a half of effort of the Government to stimulate national 
recovery. The National Recovery Program did not 
create the condition of proscription and prejudice but 
has brought them anew to the focus of public attention 
For example, during the formation of the NRA codes 
persistent and sustained efforts were made by many 
industrial employers to secure differences in wages based 
on color either on the grounds of geographical distinc- 
tion; or the argument that Negroes have and should 
have lower costs of living; or that they were less effi- 
cient; or that they had been accustomed to lower wages 
and should not have wages equal to whites. Undoubted 
facts show that many employers discharged N egro work- 
ers of efficiency and long tenure to re-place them by 
white workers because they thought white workers 
should not be out of work while Negroes were em- 
ployed. The agricultural production program in the 
Cotton Belt has greatly affected Negro farmers as well 
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as white farmers. Three out of every four Negro 
farmers in 1930 were tenants, a large percentage of 
whom were croppers without tools or work animals. 
Many cotton plantation owners, with reduced acreage 
for cotton production under the Bankhead Act, have 
farmed their own land, paying wages of only 50 or 75 
cents a day to former tenants or share croppers and 
thus depriving croppers and other types of tenants of 
the limited use they previously had of the land. Negroes 
in practically every community, North and South, were 
a larger percentage of the relief population than they 
formed of the total population. Negroes, however, were 
rarely represented on committees for administering or . 
supervising relief, local, state or national; nor were com- 
petent Negroes employed on staffs as investigators, 
supervisors and other executives in many places. 

The churches ‘and philanthropic organizations for 
generations pioneered the development of Negro educa- 
tion. Now education is more and more being taken over 
by public agencies. The church and missionary inter- 
est needs to be turned toward making it possible for 
Negroes to receive the opportunities to use their educa- 
tional training and ability. 


REFERENCES : 


Negro Year Book, Work, Monroe, Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala., 1931, $2.00. 

Brown America, Embree, Edwin R., Viking Press, 
N. Y. C., 1931, $2.50. 

What the Negro Thinks, Moton, Robert R., Doubleday, 
Doran, N. Y. C., 1928, $2.50. 

The Trend of the Races, Haynes, George E., Missionary 
Education Movement, 150—s5th Avenue, N. Y. C., 
1922, Cloth, 75c; paper, 50c. 

The Negro’s Church, Mays and Nicholson, Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, N. Y. C., $2.00. 
The Souls of Black Folk, DuBois, W. E. B., A. C. Mc- 

Clurg & Co., Chicago, 1903, $2.00. 

The Shadow of the Plantation, Johnson, Charles S., Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934, $2.50. 

Along This Way, Johnson, James Weldon, Viking Press, 
N. Y., 1934, $3.50. 

Negro Americans, What Now? Johnson, James Weldon, 
Viking Press, N. Y., 1934, $1.25. 


AMERICAN INDIANS 


Any picture of the American Indian today must needs 
be a moving one, so fast and vast are the changes that 
are taking place. First in importance is the changed 
government policy as epitomized in the Wheeler-Howard 
Indian Rights Bill which was signed by President Roose- 
velt, June 18, 1934. 

Introduced at the request of the Office of Indian 
Affairs under Commissioner John Collier, the bill, as 
finally passed, gives as its purpose: “To conserve and 
develop Indian lands and resources; to extend to Indians 
the right to form business and other organizations; to 
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establish a credit system for Indians; to grant certain 
rights of home rule to Indians; to provide for voca- 
tional education for Indians.” 

The law provides for the repeal of the Allotment Act 
through which Indians have already lost nearly two- 
thirds of their tribal land, and for the acquisition of 
new land to the extent of $2,000,000 a year; it allows 
tribes to organize for the promotion of their own eco- 
nomic benefit, the chartered corporation having access 
to a revolving loan fund of $10,000,000; it brings in- 
creased professional, vocational and collegiate education 
to Indians through an annual loan fund of $250,000; it 
provides for conservation and protection of Indian forest 
and grazing lands; it gives preference to qualified 
Indians for employment in the Indian service. Mr. Col- 
lier says, “It is in the Indian’s power to make of the 
new act a foundation stone and an opened door to a great 
future.” Working with the Indians also will need to be 
the forces of constructive help which are represented by 
the mission groups. These church agencies have already 
pledged co-operation to the government in carrying out 
its plans. 

The second fact of great import in the Indian scene 
is the wide use of emergency appropriations for perma- 
nent improvement of Indian lands. During 1933-34 
many thousand Indians have been employed in Indian 
Emergency Conservation Work and other government 
projects doing road building, irrigation and erosion 
projects and other types of public works. The govern- 
ment hopes to make this a stepping-stone to permanent 
self-support. 

In most consideration of the Indian he is thought of 
as belonging only to the plains and deserts of the West 
and Northwest. It is well to remember that there are 
Indians in every state of the Union, and fully half of 
the states have Indian populations of more than a thou- 
sand. There are few local churches which cannot take a 
practical friendly interest in the Indians of their own 
state as well as in the larger groups in distant sections 
of the country. 

Religiously the Indian is served by both Catholic and 
Protestant forces. The various denominations carry 
responsibility for religious life on the reservations. 
Interdenominationally the Home Missions Councils, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City, carry the respon- 
sibility for the Protestant approach to the Indian youth 
of today in government boarding and day schools. 

The new Regulations for Religious Worship and 
Instruction, Amendment No. 2, issued by the Department 
of the Interior, January 15, 1934, acknowledge the con- 
tribution of the missionaries in the following words: “In 
the long history of the Indians’ relations with the white 
men, missionaries have furnished a contribution of good, 
possibly greater than that of all the Governments.” The 
new Regulations remove all compulsory religious instruc- 
tion and provide for the government officials “to co- 
operate with missionaries by encouraging and _ facilitat- 
ing attendance at specified religious services.” The 
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Church’s work with the Indian Americans must be a 
ministry to the whole personality of the individual and 
group. The pattern for this is “the beauty and grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


REFERENCES : 


Facing the Future in Indian Missions, by Lewis Meriam 
& George W. Hinman. Paper, 60¢. 

Indian Americans, by Winifred Hulbert. Paper, 60c. 

The American Indian and Christian Missions, by George 
W. Hinman. $1.50. 

(All of the above can be secured from the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, 105 E. 22nd Street, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Indian Legends, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 
25¢. 


MEXICANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


“Today,” says Paul H. Taylor, “the irrigation ditch 
stands for intensive agriculture, hand labor, and Mexi- 
cans. In Imperial Valley, California, they thin lettuce in 
the fall, and from December to March they cut it by 
hand for shipping so that the cities in the East may 
have fresh salads in mid-winter. From the middle of 
May to July, Mexicans with a keen eye to judge the ripe- 
ness of the melons work under the hot sun at high speed 
picking at fifteen cents a crate cantaloupes to be con- 
sumed by Chicago, New York, or St. Louis.” 

Early in 1934 the Special Commission of the National 
Labor Board, appointed to investigate labor conditions 
in the Imperial Valley, reported: “It is horrible that 
children are reared in an environment as pitiable as that 
which we saw in more than one community. . . . We 
could detect no existing movements for the purpose of 
improving deplorable living conditions of the mass of 
workers.” 

The exploitation of Mexican workers was also at- 
tested at the AAA hearing in Denver (October 1, 1934). 
The average annual earning for an adult among the beet- 
field workers in 1933 was $78. This low wage forces the 
beet worker to put his little children into the fields 
despite the contract he signs calling for a minimum age 
of 14 for field workers. Beet growers cannot pay a 
decent annual wage unless their price from the sugar 
companies is greatly increased. Meanwhile the Great 
Western Sugar Company made an average profit of 45 
per cent a year for the first 20 years of its existence. 

Although the tide of Mexican immigration has turned, 
the Mexican worker is an important element in the com- 
mon labor supply of the United States for track workers, 
for the steel mills and to some extent in the automobile 
and packing industries. 

The Migrant Committee of the Council of Women for 
Home Missions is providing nursery care for a small 
proportion of Mexican children of migrant workers. 
Some of the church boards are offering friendship in 
churches and settlements. These services, however, are 
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in most instances not touching the basic economic prob- 
lems of the unorganized and exploited Mexican worker. 


REFERENCES : 


The Mexican in Chicago, Jones, R. C., and Wilson, Lois 
R., Chicago Congregational Union, 19 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, IIl., 1931, 25 cents. 

Report of Special Commission to National Labor Board 
on Imperial Valley, February 11, 1934, Release No. 
2320) tree: 

That Mexican, McLean, R. N., Revell, New York, $2.00. 

Mexico, Chase, Stuart, Macmillan, $1.00. 

Mexican Immigration to the United States, M. Gamio, 
University of Chicago, 1931, $3.00. 


ORIENTALS 


The Oriental group is particularly appealing because 
of the ability and charm of the younger generation which 
has been born in this country and is growing up with a 
thoroughly American point of view. And in spite of 
many obstacles and much irritating discrimination these 
young Chinese and Japanese are remarkably responsive 
to Christian ideals and teaching. Indeed the largest 
gathering of Christian young people on the Pacific Coast 
each year of any race (the white included) is the Jap- 
anese Christian Young People’s Conference of all de- 
nominations. 

The Oriental in America is also important because of 
the world relationship which he inevitably represents. A 
friendly Christian approach to the 75,000 Chinese, 140,- 
ooo Japanese and 50,000 Filipinos in the mainland United 
States might prove to be a most effective approach to the 
creation of better relations between America and the 
great Asiatic countries across the Pacific. On the other 
hand, if these representatives of Oriental lands find only 
prejudice and unfair discrimination in America their 
inevitable reaction will go back to the Orient to embitter 
all Asiatic-American contacts there. World-wide Chris- 
tianity will suffer loss or gain in strength according to 
our attitude toward Orientals here. 

The political aspects of Oriental-American relation- 
ships are complicated by the Exclusion Act which cannot 
be forgotten on either side of the Pacific. The institu- 
tion of a quota for the Orient, which would mean the 
annual entry of less than three hundred Japanese and 
Chinese together, would do much to foster friendly rela- 
tions. More than three thousand young Orientals are 
in the United States each year for study, returning to 
positions of leadership in their own countries. A recent 
survey conducted among them by Students’ Christian 
Associations shows that many lost their faith in Chris- 
tianity while studying here, race prejudice being cited 
more often than any other factor. One says : “Some 
churches do not allow colored people to enter.” Others 
say: “If Christ Himself tried to enter America, He 
could not do so under present immigration laws.” 

This year there is a wealth of material available for 
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Race Relations Sunday concerning Orientals in the 
United States because the Chinese, Japanese, and Fili- 
pinos in America have been selected for special study 
by the Missionary Education Movement in a series of 
new books for different ages as listed below. 

A race relations sermon devoted to these interesting 
people might provide a fresh and strategic approach to 
the whole race problem this year; for the principles 
which might be established and sympathies which might 
be built up regarding these races would have value not 
only in themselves but also as suggesting a pattern for 
the problem of relations with other races. Such a ser- 
mon might well arouse interest for a series of Lenten 
Mission Study classes along the lines worked out both 
in the books listed and in the suggestive materia] pre- 
pared for group leaders as an aid to teaching these 
books. 


REFERENCES : 


American Minority Peoples, Young, Donald R., Har- 
pers, NY 3) $3.50. 

Orientals in American Life, Palmer, Albert W., 
Friendship Press, N. Y., Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60c. 
Study book for adults. 

Out of the Far East, Hunter, Allan A. (same pub- 
lisher and price). Study book for young people. 
Gold Mountain, by Payne, Philip F. (same publisher 

and price). Study book for boys and girls. 

Rainbow Bridge, Means, Florence C. (same publisher 
and price). Study book for little children. 

Missionary Review of the World, for June, 1934. A 
Special “Orientals in America’? Number. 


